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. To illustrate possible dangers of "exit" as a teacher 
option, questions about labor relations and work role perceptions 
were given to teachers from three California districts. The canonical 
correlation technique measures teacher role perceptions against 
organizational conditions and labor relations beliefs. A figure shows 
three variates: organizationally engaged teachers; teachers who are 
organizational isolates; and frustrated teachers who, like the 
isolates, believe individual responsibility more important than 
organizational loyalty. Further, categorical variables reveal that 
younger teachers are associated more with the third variate, and that 
the first variate is associated more with female teachers. 
Teacher-work perceptions markedly differ in relation to four 
Ideal-type work structures— labor , craft, professional^ and art. For 
example, third variate teachers are best described as frustrated 
artists. First-variate teachers are more accepting of criticism 
whereas second-variate teachers define their work as autonomous 'and 
embody the "exit" rather than "voice" response in reaction to 
organizational stress. Variate-three teachers feel independent in 
their work but have a less firm Sfnse of vocation than variate-two 
teachers. That self-defining and frustrated teachers tend toward 
"exit" has serious consequences for teacher unionism's future, since 
variate-one teachers represent the dbmihaht "voice" in the school but 
lack the willingness to define and defend their occupation, (ks) 
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It has been -"^mmv-)l . understood that the major problem in 
teacher labor rt^la ims has been accbmmodatihg and legitimating 
teacher voice. '^h'^^ )r ci^lpm of legitimate opposition has long 
fascinated schblariTs^ «?nd work in this area was particalarly in 
evidence during the beribd when teachers and other white collar 

workers began to uhi bhi se Jti ebermah^ 1956; Eorwi n ^ 

Kleingartner^ 1967;^. It was g€»nc?rally supposed that voice and 
suppression of yoi c-^ /jere the options available in the system^ 
and that the fundam^n*"al probt's-rt^ was to provide avenues for 
yoice^ to protect €\n;j sanction it, and to provide some influence 
balancing mechanism for those ia^ties accorded legitimate voice 
~ particularly the teachers ^nd the administration. However, 
this conception of the aroblem overlooks the extreme ease with 
which teachers can withdraw from, or never engage in a fight; the 
ease with which they car defrr.e themselves and their wbrk in 
terms that essentially inripi^ the drgahizatibh fbr which they 
work. In Hirschmah's (197C terms^ \^hey chbbse exit over voice. 

This analysis illustrates t le pbteriti^^l dangers of exit as an 
option fbr teachers, in a somewhat different way than Hirschman 
cbhsidered them^ but the problem remnins the same^ Hirschman, it 
may be remembered^ was concerned with the problem of 
organizational decline and alternative services. Hirschman' s 
interest was peaked by the observation that competition from 
tracking had failed to spur the state operated Nigerian railway 
system to of fer better , more reliable service- He proposed the 
following explanation: 



The presence of a ready alternative to rail transport 
makes it less, rather than mbrep likely that the 
weakness of the railways will be fbught rather than 
indulged. With truck and bias tr arispbrtati bh available^ 
a deteri br atibri in rai^l service is hot nearly so 
serious a matter as if the railways held a monopoly for 
lohg-distahce transport <pi 44) i 
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Customers who heeded services the mbst^ and who were therefore 
potentially the most vocal ^ were the first to abandon the 
railroad in favor of ucking- Absent this political pressure, 
and protected from ec nris: pressure, the railroads continued to 
decl i he. 

In the case of school vcachers^ the problem of exit is joined 
somewhat dif f erehtlyi There are cer tai nly good school teachers 
who overtly exit tcD seek other work^ enough so that the matter is 
of national policy concern^ But the character istics of teachi ng 
work are also unusual ly^ perhaps uniquely, wei to exiting 

through psychcDlogical disengagement from the organization. This 
has been recognized as a mental health or "burnout" issue and as 
an organization or "malaise" issue. it also becomes a 
fundamental labor relations problem. 

_9^^ turns to the early works on teacher uhidhism^ one 
inevitably finds that changing the occupatidh, arid gaining control 
of it was a primary objective- Cbrwiri called both the process 
and his book "militant prof essidrial ism- " But as we look at 'the 
choices made by these teachers we see those with the strongest 
self -concept of their wdrk are also those with the lowest 
opinions of their uriidriS5 admi hi strati oris, arid school boards^ 
They are much more likely to exit thari fight- 



It2^_Field_Study 



The? study involved 439 teachers from 10 schools in three 
Southern California school districts^ called Albright, Gateway 
City and Point Seorge. The questionnaire (Appendix A) was 
distritDuted in faculty meetings, and thus respdnse was riearly 
universal. In one elementary school with a year-ardUrid scheduleii 
about one-quarter of the staff was dri vacat ipri, arid iri drie high 
school about 10 teachers declined to participate. During each 
questionnaire admiriistratidh, teachers were asked to voluriteer 
for interviews, and about 80 teachers did voluriteer- Iriterviews 
of apprdximately 45 miriutes_ were coriducted^ approximately 20 of 
them at school sites arid 50 over the telephone- In additicDh^ 
priricipals,^ ceritral office personnel, arid union leadership were 
i riter viewed - 

Iri additibri to some categorical variables, the survey 
iristrumerit that the teachers completed contained two major 

sectioris- The first contained 7-point tikert-type questions 

about labor relations^ particularly the teacher ''s perception of 

the union^ the administration, and the school board. For 

example, teachers were asked to agree or disagree with the 
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statement J, "The teachers brgariisaticDn is strong and well 
organized." The second cbhtaihed questions about teacher^s work 
role perceptions. These questions were arranged as forced 
choices between two opposing concepts along an 8-point scalei 
For instance^ teachers were asked to choose between a description 
oT their work as "largely autonooious" or "largely directed by 
others. " 

Gateway City Ohified is a K-i2 district of about 20^000 
students^ 90 percent non-white^ The teachers are experienced, 
some 450 of them having taught for more than 16 years. The 
school board and central administration are stable,, and the 
teacher union is well accepted and well run. All 22 principaJs 
report directly to the superintendent. The Albright district has 
about the same enrollment and also has a high percentage of 
minority students. The union has had stable leadershipji but the 
school board turnbyer is frequent, cbhtehtibus,^^ and chaotic^ and 
superintendents dbh't last Ibng either • Pbiht George is a high 
school district bf about 7,. 000 racially mixed students. It 
engages in a "cbbperative mode" of labor relations heavily 
irivblyihg teachers in decision rnakinr arid playing substantial 
attention to teacher cbmplairits arid grievarices but outside of the 
cbhveritibhal cbritract admiriistratibn process^ 



tabgr_Generatigns and Work Role befintions 



The idea of Generations or discrete stages in schbbl labbr 
relations was introduced in earlier research, arid we have fburid 
the idea useful in distinguishing bbth schbbl district actions 
and individual perceptibhs (Kerchrier arid Mitchell^ 1981). The 
Generations are important because they represent three distirict 
ideas around which Uhibhism develbps: 

1. the Meet-firid-Cbrif er Generatibri iri which the uriibri talks 
with mariagemerit but is ribt cbrisldered legitimate as an 
irideperident bargairiirig agerit^ 

2i the Good Faith Bargaining Generation, in wh^ management 
comes to accept the legitimacy of an independent union and 
in which both parties strive^ first, to moderate conflict 
and, second^ to accommodate one another, 

3. the Negotiated Pol icy 6ener«\tipn, in which the cbhtract 
becomes an explicit instrument bf pblicy. 

Between these Generatibhs there are two iritergerieratibrial peribds 
bf intense sbcial, ideblbgical, arid pblitical cbriflict. At issue 
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daring the confi ict periods are fundamental questions of the 
central idea and purpose of unionism^ and thus the beliefs of 
indiyidaais who depart from the central belief system are of 
great importance because they often lead the struggle dver 
redef inition- 

Teaching Work Roleg. All jobs have two characteristic 
features. First, every job has some system of "task definition" 
to specify the particular activities workers are expected to 
perform. And secondj, all have some sort of "oversight mechanism" 
for monitoring the performance of these tasks. 

Some tasks are structured primarily through rationalization^ 
preplahhihg by either workers themselves or their managers, and 
routine enactment of standard operating procedures. In cDther job 
settings, however ji tasks are primarily adaptive requiring 
extensive accbmmbdati on to unexpected or unpredictable elements 
rather than those embodied in a pre-planned program; 

Some jobs are overseen directly, either through close 
supervision^ product inspection, or stringent reporting 

requirements. Workers are monitored by assessing how they 

perform required tasks. In other types of jobs oversight is 
indirect. Workers' preparation and skill — that is, their 
ability to perform the work — are the prime cdhsideratidh. The 
work itself is frequently uninspected, but rather the worker is 
licensed or certified prior to being allowed to perform the 
work. 

Four Work Types. Four ideal-type work structures are created 
with the basic task defihitibh systems and oversight mechanisms 
are created e. fill real jobs are^ of course^ a mixture of the 
four. "Labor" (the upper left hand cell in Figure 1) is the term 
which best describes work where tasks are rationally planned and 
oversight is undertaken by direct inspectibhi The use bf the 
word labbr here has hbthihg tb db with a worker's status as a 
union member j nor is it intended as a term of denigration. tabor 
is simply a type of work; 

Eraft workers differ from labor workers because they are 
generally freed from direct supervision but held responsible for 
selecting and applying appropriate specialized techniques to 
their work. Managers or clients establish the overall objective 
of the work, but once a craft worker takes an assignment he/she 
is expected tb carry it_but without needing detailed instructions 
or close supervision. Craft wbrkers ar-e expected tb know and 
defend the use of the proper techniques and prbcedures^ and they 
are expected to risk i nsubordi nati bh by refusal tb apply 
techhi ques i napjDrupr i atel y . 
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ideai-type btasst f ication o-f Work Structures 
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Prbfessibhal workers are alsb expected tb _pbssess a set of 
learned and specialized techniques. But in additiohi 
prbf essibhals are expected to analyze or diagnose situational 
factbrs and adapt their wbrkihg strategies to the true heeds of 
the client. A craft worker knows whether a task can be 
performed; a prbfessibhal decides whether it should bei Thus^ 
profession typically involves the withdrawal of the organization 
or the state as the direct overseeing body and involved the 
legitimation of "private government" among employees. 

Art work involves both adaptive task definitions and direct 
monitoring of workers' activities. Typically, the work of 
solitary artists, novelists and painters for example, are 
evaluated through inspection and critical review of individual 
consumers, juries, and _ reviewers. Organized artistic ventures, 
such as the design bf large buildings or the prbductibn of plays 
and symphbnies^ are clbs^r in f brm tb teach ihgr Rere^ the 
creatibn bf art depends on clbse cbbrdihatibn and directibh bf 
the prbcess as well as sensitive review and critical evaluation. 
Whi le competence in applying specific techniques may be 
impbrtant^ it is not the ultimate cbhcerhi Artists are expected 
to rise above the limits of established conventions when 
necessary^ and to develop novels unconventional and unexpected 
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responses to situations they encbuhter. 
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fi statistical techhique was needed to associate teaching role 
perceptibns against both the organizational conditions and the 
labor relations beliefs of those teachers. Canonical cbrrelatibh 
is such a technique. Canonical correlation is essentially a 
generalization of multiple regression in the sehsethat it 

relates several predictors to several criteria. Just as 

regression yields a set of weights that are a best estimate of 
the criterion variable, canonical cbrrelatibh generates one or 
^ore p&irs of canonical variates fbr the predictors and 
criteria. These variates are calculated tb maximise the 
correlation between the paired linear composite from each set. 
Just as in factor analysis^ "loadings" are created through the 
correlatiohof each composite variate with its original set of 
variables <Darl ihgtbh Wiheberg and Walberg, 1973)^. in this case, 
canonical analysis revealed three significant canonical 
correlatibhs: .497^ .461, and ^^394 of significance p < .000, 
.000, arid .0136 respectively using Bartlett^s test. The variates 
arid their Ibadirigs are presented in F='igure 2. 

Rbwever^ some caution must be used in analysis. In canonical 
correlation the strength of the variates can be judged according 
to how much of the variance in a set can be accounted fbr the 
variate from the other set (Levihe, 1977). The averaged sum of 
squared elements in a set is the prbpbrtibri of the trace of the 
set captured in that variate. The percentage bf the variance or 
trace accounted for by the caribriical variates is quite modest. 



Figure 2 

Canonical Loadings b-F Work Descriptors and Their Predictors 
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Figure 2^ cbntinLied 



Bandnical bbadings 6^ Work Descriptors and Their Predictors 
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fts one can see in Figure 2^ the -first variate created ■from the 
teacher work role perceptions set accbUhts _fbr less than 10 
percent of th^ variation in the second set. The variate -From the 
labbr_ relations perception and ehvirbhmehtal variables accounts 
■fbr 18 jperceht of the variance in the first set. The percentage 
of the trace fbr the second arid third variates is everi more 
modest. 

The Three Variates. The three variates present quite differed 
perceptions of teachirig work and labor relations^ and these 

variates help illustrate how labor relations changes and how 

unanticipated changes in teacher work roles may occur. The first 
variate presents a picture of mutual accord and organizationally 
engaged teachers. They are the mainstream. The teachers uhidfi 
is thought to be successful in dealing with school management^ 
competently lead, and potent in increasing wages and benefits. 
But the admihistratibri and schbbl bbards are alsb cbnsidered 
successful y respbhsivej, arid iriribvati ve. The bbard recbgriizes the 
legitimacy of the teachers uriibrif and its prbceedirigs are riot 
characterized by high cbrif lict. The secbrid variate represerits 
teachers who are brgariizatibnal isolates^ those who have a firm 
sense of their work exclusive of the brgariizatibri. While they 
are riot riecessarily hostile toward the school distr^ 
both it arid the uriiori lower ratirigs on success and organization 
than do the teachers in the first variate.^ The third variate can 
be seen as representing frustrated employe^ They do not think 
the district for which they work is successful or well organized,, 
and their perceptions of the teachers union are similarly 
negative.^ Along with the teachers in the second variate, they 
tend to share a belief that individual responsibility is more 
important than organizational loyalty, but at the same time they 
feel their work is being directed by others. They also believe 
that the school board does not recognize their union as 
legitimate. 

Additional understanding cari be gained frbm examiriatibri of the 
categorical variables at the bottom of Figure 2. The association 
with number bf years taught is riot strong^ but yburiger teachers 
are associated somewhat more with the third variate thari the 
first or secbrid. Bbth elementary and high school teachers load 

strongly on the first variate^ and high school te^ do not 

load on the third.^ Elementary teachers are not associated with 
the second variate. ^Because of the statistical requirement of 
not including all the categories of a dummy variable, the 
category of "middle and junior high school was not included.) 
the first variate is much more associated with female teachers 
than the second. Because of the statistical requirement only two 
of the three districts could be represented in the caribriical 
correlatiori, thus Pt. George dbes ribt appear. Gateway City is 
particularly attached tb the percept ibris bf the first variate arid 

FR?r in 



Albright associated wit seconds Neither district loads 

strongly on the third variate^ 



As to generational assignments, Late Second Geheratiori teachers 
load more strongly on the -first variate. The First Geheratidh 
and Early Second Generations are positively associated with the 
third variate- No generation is particularly associated with the 
second variate. Thus, given our sample of teachers, we find ah 
organizational definition of work, one accepting of both 
inspection and dedi cation more associated with the later stages 
of generational development. 
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Given these stark differences in teacher labor relations 
perceptions^ it is not surprising t^iat there would be marked 
differences in teacher work perceptions particularly in 
relationship to the four i deal types — labor, craft, art and 
prof essi on. (Figures 3 and 4 plot the canonical loadings on the 
three variates,*) 

First of all there is a commonality among the three variatesii 
that which mi=ty be interpreted as a commoji core of craft. 
Variables B3 and B5 each load positively on all three ysiriates. 
Variable B5 asks respondents to judge whether a "lack of 
cooperation, " or "teacher incompetence" pose the greatest threat 
to a high quality educational program. The respondents picked 
teacher incompetence as the greater threat ah answer indicative 
of a craft perception of teaching rather than a labbr 
perceptioh. Variable B3 asks whether teaching is "mainly being 
responsive to situations" or "mainly being carefully planned^" 
Careful pl^ihhihgji in this case a choice of labor and craft over 
art and prbfessioh, was favored by teachers in all three 
variates. Dutsi^de of this common belief, however, there are 
substantial differences. 



The first variate depicts teaching as an organizationally 
inyolyed and intense activity, one which embraces the responsive 
nature of work and the direct inspection of its process or 
product. The variables that were urii quel y emphasized in the 
first canonical variate tended to be those associated with 
teaching as a directed activity, in the work role nbmehcrature a 
combination of labor and art. Variables B4 and B9 load strbhgly 
on the first_ variate and load with ah opposite sign oh the second 
variate. Question B4 asks respondents tb choose between 

characterizing teachers as indepehdent and part of the 

brgahizatibh. Thbse loading bn the first variate strongly chose 
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an organisational pwrcepti on of wortc,!^ a choice characteristic of 
art or labor rather than craft or professioh. In adcjitiphj first 
variate teachers are more accejDting of criticism than 
dthersj particularly second variate teachers. Question B9 asfcs 
whether "dedication and effort" rather than "care and precision" 
are more central to good teaching^ arid those who are associated 
the first variate chods^ "dedicatidri arid efforts" in additidri^ 
brie variable associated with a choice of professiori over craft 
loaded dri both variates. Question Bit asked whether good 
teaching required the application of proper techriiques^ one of 
the key elemerit© crafty or accuracy iri diagnosis^ one of the key 
elements in profession.. Diagnosis was favored.. 

the second variate workers, favor many of the characteristics 
of profession. But their strongest characteristic is in the 
definition of their work as unique <B2) and autonomous (Bl) - This 
variate can be interpreted as embodying the response of "exit" 
rather than "^yoice" in reaction to organizational stress 
(Hirschman, 1970) • In addition, the teachers in variate two 
differed sharply from those in variate one by chpbsirig 
independence ^B4) over brgariizatiori arid "care arid precision" oyer 
"dedicatipri arid effort" <B9) . Both of these choices favored the 
craft/prof essibri axis over the labbr/art axis. Firially^ the 
second variate shares -nth the third a choice of iridividual 
responsibility rather than schbbl Ibyalty as the most important 
determiriarit bf work role <B8) ; 

The third variate teachers are best characterized as frustrated 
artistsi^ They are the leaders and the 1 aggers^ those who feel 
^'^^^.^^^ ^ _^®^P®^ "^^^y ^och or that it needs to be 

better organized. The school district they work for is hapless, 
too. They have a less firm and independent sense of vocation 
than the teachers in variate two, and thus, they are isolated and 
at the same time they feel pressed by their orgahizatibri. 

The qUestibri of autbribmy versus bther directed work <B1J is 
ariswered strongly iri favor of other directed wbrk^ iri contrast to 
the teachers in variate two. At the same time^ variate three 
teachers share with variate brie ari acceptance bf criticism as 

opposed to a defense of their independence <B12) . And they feel 

*^^9^^y_^'^^?P?D^®^^ _ in their worki^ Variable B6 loaded negatively 
pointing to the individual differences in work and variable B8 
loaded positively indicating a preference for an individual 
response rather than organizational loyalty. Thus, variate three 
teachers fi?el a tension between their e>^p*^eseed independence and 
the apparent other — direction of their work. 

The perceived Openness bf wbrk tb irispectibri is juxtapbsed 
agairist a belief that the wbrker is responsible for the outcome. 
QUestibri B7 asks whether failure tb achieve failure was 
suggestive bf bad mariagemerit^ an ariswe^ associated with a 
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management' s ultimate responsibility for butcbfnes under a 
laboring definition, or. with teacher time frivplbusly speht^ ah 
answer associated with a failure of artistic work- Third variate 
teachers chose the latter response. 

Figure 4 

Plot of Work Role Canonical Loadings oh Variates 1 arid III 
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Figure 3 

Piot o-f Mork Rote Canonical toadings on Variates I and 11 
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The problem of exit is illustrated if ^e look again at the 

three variates^ First yariate teachers are a cofflfort to the 

brgahizationi They are loyal , they accept the importance of 

craft techniques, and they believe that they need to be 

responsive to criticism. They lack, however, the ability to 
defend and define their occupation. 

The worker — definition of occupation was what Cbrwih refers to 
as militant professibhalismp which in his terms involved defining 
ones dccupatibn in bther than bureaucratic termsi "The process 

of prbfessibnalizihg publically supported vocations^ then, is 

likely tb be militant^ representing a challenge to the 

traditibhal ideologies of control by laymen • and their 
administrative representatives" (Eorwinjl i97br9) i The process of 
changing bccupatibris was seen as central to unionism. It was 
always assumed that if teachers gained the ability to give voice 
to their occupational complaints, they would proceed to use 
voices^ Instead^ as in any case where voice and exit are both 
available^ the most passionate and sumetimet:; the most quality 
ccDnscious are the first to withdraw. 

When one considers th^ prof essionalizatidh of teaching, one of 

the essential ingredients is the willingness to define and defend 
the occupation against outsiders, particularly laymen, and tb 
embrace legitimation of collective worker cbhtrbl of standards^ 
accountability, review, and the like. The values essential to 
support this are present ambhg the second variate teachers define 
their occupation^ but because they db sb in isblated terms^ they 
are less likely to press for a kind bf corporate professionalism, 
a explicit withdrawal frpm authority by administrators and boards 
than was suggested by the phrase militant prof essibnal ismi They 
are individual practitioners in a corporate wbrldi 

The third variate teachers are angry and frustra^ The see 

themselves constrained by the brganization, their work requiring 

a situational response yet being dictated by the school 

organ is at ions Their responses suggest that they would fight, but 

for the fact that their confidence in the union is just as lbw_as 
their opinion of the school district and the school board. Our 
interviews suggest, some are farmer militants who feel that the 
anion failed to live up to its expectatidhSj^ and others thought 
unions were a mistake in the first place. They are unlikely tb 
be effective organizers. 
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The Future of Unionismi the tendency and ability of the 
self-defining and the frustrated teacher to exit has seridUs 
cdnseqaences for the future and direction of teacher uhibhism. 
Ultimately, we have foundj, school districts learn to master their 
rel at i ons wi th teacher uni ons. They trai h admi hi stratdrs^ 
socialize school board members and eventual ly move_tdward using 
labor relations as a means of cdhtrdllihg policy. They learn to 
coordinate and accdmmddate teacher uhidhs and may gain the upper 
hand in conflict with them. But given the bureaucarati c 
imperative for ratidhal isatioh df wdrk^ administrations are 
highly uhliFcely to drgahi zati dhal 1 y recognize adaptive teaching 
wdrk structures which embrace the critical elements of art and 
prdf essioh. 

For the several decades following the Progressive Era reforms 
when school superintendents dominated teacher organizations, the 
primary teaching policies were designed to shape teaching as 

crafti Teacher certification and curriculum planning became 

synonymous with a well-run school. 

Figure 5 

Variates of Work Perceptidhs fis Cdmbihatiohs Of Ideal Types 
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If there is td be organizational support for teaching work 
roles that recognize flexibility in a way other than the 
ihcdmplete enactment df bureaucracy^ then it will have to come 
from the teachers themselves^ For teachers^ unions have been th^ 
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;*the only whf:»pa1 jn tnwn.*' But _ the unibhs' ability to undertake 
the role o-f shaping work is highly limited by the extent to which 
those teachers who feel strbhgest pull toward self-idehtif Icatibn 
in work or frustration with the school bureaucracy can withdrawi 

The lack of voice represented by variates two and three removes 
the pressure to balance wb^-k definitions among the four ideal 

types of work — labbr^ craft, art and prof ession. We can 

visualize the work of these teachers <^s anchored in s common 
perception of craft (see Figure 5). The second variate linked 
teach externally to hbtibns bf craft and profession particularly 

in the strains bf standards and standard setting. The ' third 

variate links art to craft feeling but resisting the pressures 
fbr brganizatibnal control. The first variate links labor to 
craft. 



I"f the second and third variate teachers excercise the exit 
option^ defining their work as independent and their lives as 
isolated from both school and union, and the interview respbhses 
from these teachers suggests that they do, then the dbmihaht 
voice in the school is left to variate bhe teachers. These 
teachers possess the cbbperati vehess necessary tb make school a 
pleasent place; they have a cbmmbh belief in crafty and they 
believe in caring arid iritegratibri. But the essential willingness 
to define and deferid ari bccupatibh appears ribt to be present. 

One expects these teachers tb be less strident and articulate 
about voice in the face bf efforts to rationalize and inspect 

teachirig. Withbut this voice^ the issues around which 

unibriizatibn prbceeds are going to be essenti/ii 1 y protective — 
the expahsibh bf prbcedural due process and the blockage of harsh 

evaluatibh and employee discipline. if idea of unionism is 

equated brily with protection by its members, tiien there is no 
voice tb advocate that teaching work needs to be somethirig other 
than rationalized^ preplanned and directly inspected by others — 
ah act bf labor.. 
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